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looking ahead 


More Efficient City Services Possible 

HUD has announced the results of a 2-year, $247,000 
demonstration project designed to develop new methods 
of speeding up police, fire, and ambulance service in the 
Nation’s cities while, at the same time, holding down 
costs. The project was carried out in Denver, Colo.; Jersey 
City, N.J.; Wilmington, Del.; Yonkers, N.Y.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Washington, D.C.; and New Haven, Conn. The 
contractor, Rand Corporation, used simple, relatively 
inexpensive mathematical and computer procedures to 
support local government managers. Ideas for streamlining 
emergency services were developed and tested first with 
computers, then in actual situations. Many ideas and 
methods developed by this research effort are now being 
applied by cities. For example, a method of determining 
the number of police patrol vehicles needed in certain 
locations at various times of the day is now being used in 
cities and counties in Minnesota, Washington, Florida, 
California, Delaware, Ohio, Virginia, and Georgia, and by 
the police departments of the Netherlands and Edmonton, 
Alberta (Canada). In Denver, computers were used to 
repattern the location of firehouses. They showed that by 
closing some fire stations and building new ones else- 
where, the city could maintain a high level of protection 
while eventually saving about $1.25 million annually over 
a 4-year period. Materials developed by the research are 
available at minimal cost from NTIS, Commerce Dept., 
5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22151, or Publi- 
cation Department, The Rand Corporation, 1700 Main 
Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 90406. 


NPA Projections 

Findings released by the National Planning Association 
(NPA) indicate that States and metropolitan areas noted 
for their recreational opportunities and climate dominate 
the 1990 population and employment forecasts. Between 
1975 and 1990, Florida, Arizona, and Nevada are all 
expected to experience population increases in excess of 
50 percent, while the population of Hawaii will increase 
by 37 percent. Alaska, the only State among the top five 
“fast growth States” that does not have an attractive 
climate, is expected to experience a population increase 
of roughly a third. By comparison, the population of the 
United States is expected to increase by 15 percent. The 
slow growth States are concentrated in the Plains: for 
example, North and South Dakota and Kansas will ex- 
perience little or no population growth through 1990. Net 
out-migration from the 51 largest metropolitan areas is 
expected to total 1.5 million between now and 1990. The 
fastest growing metropolitan areas include Ft. Lauderdale 
and Tampa, Fla.; Anaheim and San Diego, Calif.; and 
Phoenix, Ariz. Alaska, Colorado, and Florida will 
dominate future employment growth with increases of 40 
percent, while U.S. employment growth is less than 30 
percent. NPA is a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization 


which engages in socio-economic 
analysis in the public interest. 


research and policy 


New Tramway in New York 

Residents of New York’s new town, Roosevelt Island, 
now have direct access to Manhattan via a 5-minute tram 
ride across the East River. During rush hours, travel by 
car or bus to Manhattan usually takes approximately 45 
minutes. The tramway, which soars to a height of 250 
feet at the system’s highest of three support towers, runs 
almost parallel to the Queensboro Bridge for a distance of 
3,100 feet, connecting Manhattan and Roosevelt Islands. 
The new aerial tramway is believed to be the first such 
system employed in the United States to be integrated 
within an urban environment and with a city’s mass 
transportation network. 


Commuting by Helicopter 

According to an article in the Government Executive, the 
commercial helicopter can be a vital element in a national 
urban transportation system to relieve and supplement 
surface systems. Written by Thomas R. Stuelpnagel, an 
executive with Hughes Helicopter, the article notes that 
this can be achieved by introducing a helicopter that is 
smaller than those presently in use. The proposed concept 
is a light twin-engine aircraft with a 10-passenger capacity 
that could be used as a commuter transport on a sched- 
uled route throughout an urban area at average speeds 
some three to four times faster than surface modes. The 
use of helicopters would not be impeded by surface 
congestion, requires a relatively small investment, and 
offers the potential of speed, low cost, low noise level, 
safety, convenience, and comfort. Stuelpnagel believes 
that the rotary-wing machine will be to intracity transpor- 
tation in the next 30 years what fixed-wing aircraft has 
been to intercity transportation in the past 30 years. 


Recovery | 

The technology of solid waste management entered a new 
era when Recovery |, the world’s first full-scope proto- 
type materials recovery system, began operations recently 
in New Orleans, Louisiana. The system represents a 
radical departure from New Orleans’ traditional practice 
of waste disposal through incineration. During the first 
phase of operations, about 650 tons per day of the city’s 
refuse will be shredded and disposed of in an environ- 
mentally controlled landfill. During the coming months, a 
range of additional equipment will be installed and tested. 
In early 1977, the second phase of operations will begin 
with the recovery of steel, aluminum, other nonferrous 
metals, glass, and paper from the mixed waste. The new 
facility will process more than half of the city’s trash and 
garbage, enabling the closing of three of its five incin- 
erators. 
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Consumer 
Participation 
and 
Policymaking 


by Constance B. Newman 


Consumer involvement in_ public 
policy decisionmaking is, | believe, 
fundamental to the democratic pro- 
cess of government. It permits the 
governed to have a say in how they 
are governed. As government has 
grown larger and more complex, the 
possibility of individual citizens par- 
ticipating directly in government ac- 
tivities has diminished significantly. 

| believe that the policymakers in 
government genuinely attempt to 
serve the people well. However, as 
Goethe observed, “‘He who acts is 
always unjust.” Hence, as a matter of 
course, any decisionmaking system 
must create inequities as a by-product 
of its processes. The new drive for 
citizen involvement in the front-end 
of decisionmaking has as a major goal 
to minimize the inequities. But 
whether effective remedial systems 
are put into place depends upon so- 
cietal notions of the tolerable limits 
of inequities balanced against the so- 
cietal need to have decisions made 
expeditiously. Involved in this com- 
plicated calculation are the social 
costs of a remedial system: 
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@ the expense of setting up the 
system 

@ the slowing down of the decision 
process 

@ the accumulation of data 

Weighed against this must be the 
cost of citizens’ loss of satisfaction 
with the political system. A loss of 
satisfaction which comes about when 
the system does not seek the citizens’ 
views; a loss of satisfaction which 
comes about when that system does 
not provide what the citizens want 
and need. It is that expensive societal 
cost that HUD is seeking to avoid 
with its Consumer Representation 
Plan and the establishment of the 
Office of Consumer Affairs and Reg- 
ulatory Functions. 

Consumer involvement in public 
policy decisionmaking is well 
grounded in theory and logic. It is 
the foundation for good _ public 
policy. It is the foundation for a 
political system which serves its citi- 
zens well. O 


Constance 8B. Newman, Assistant 
Secretary 
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Sharpening HUD’s 
Consumer 
Focus 


by Judith Hermanson 


Every American laying claim to a 
home or a community is a constit- 
uent of the programs of the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

One of HUD’s five national goals 
is to ensure that the rights of con- 
sumers are considered and respected. 
To help ensure that this goal is met, 
Secretary Hills established an office 
to direct activities designed to 
strengthen and protect consumer 
interests across the board. Constance 
B. Newman was nominated in Jan- 
uary 1976 by President Ford as the 
Assistant Secretary to put this new 
Office into place. 

Many people think of “consumer 
affairs” as a letter-answering office or 
a public relations effort. However, 
the new office at HUD does not fit 
this description. Rather it is con- 
cerned with three basic approaches 
to consumer protection—regulation, 
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policy examination, and program co- 
ordination. 

Thus, the Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs and Regulatory Functions— 
already dubbed CARF—must see that 
the views of consumers play a part in 
the decisions affecting a// HUD pro- 
grams. CARF must also oversee the 
operations of certain regulatory pro- 
grams, which include the Interstate 
Land Sales Registration program, the 


Mobile Home Safety and Construc- 
tion Standards program, and the Real 
Estate Settlement Practices program. 
In addition, CARF must ensure that 
HUD programs for particular groups 
of consumers, including Indians, el- 
derly Americans and handicapped 
citizens across the country, respond 
to their needs. With the creation of 
CARF, HUD acquired an operational 
arm at its highest administrative level 
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to assure that consumer rights are 
considered and respected. 


HUD Regulatory Functions 

By statutory mandate, HUD must 
assist the consumer by _ regulating 
interstate land sales, mobile home 
safety and construction, and _ real 
estate settlement procedures. These 
programs were operating in other 
parts of HUD when CARF was cre- 
ated. Bringing the programs together 
provides a focus for HUD’s regulation 
that is designed primarily to provide 
protection to the consumer. CARF’s 
philosophy of regulation is to ensure 
that “effective remedies are available 
to consumers.” Many of these reme- 
dies are and should be available in 
the private sector (many through 
voluntary action) so that additional 
regulation does not become neces- 
sary. CARF will serve as a catalyst to 
stimulate self-regulation in many 
areas. 


Policy and Program Functions 
Departmental Advisors on Indian pro- 
grams and programs designed to pro- 
vide for housing and related commu- 
nity services and facilities for the 
elderly and handicapped functioned 
as smaller operations of large HUD 
program areas prior to establishment 
of CARF. Now these groups of 
Americans will be represented by ad- 
visors within CARF who will not 
only help sharpen HUD communica- 
tion with them and their representa- 
tives, but will play major roles in 
formulating policies that address the 
needs of these groups of citizens. 
While regulation and policy coordi- 
nation are not in themselves new 
approaches to responding to con- 
sumer concerns, _ institutionalizing 
consumer participation in the deci- 
sionmaking of an Executive Depart- 
ment of the Federal Government is 
new. CARF and the responses of 
other Executive Departments to the 
President’s policy initiative to involve 
consumers in Federal decisionmaking 
are, in a certain sense, experiments in 
government. They are, at the very 
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least, attempts to ensure that the 
programs administered by the Federal 
Government are responsive to the 
people whom they are intended to 
serve. 


Agreeing on the Issues 

CARF’s main challenge is to translate 
the theory of consumer participation 
in policymaking within HUD into 
something that works. One of the 
first issues that CARF had to con- 
front was basic: Who are consumers? 
The simple answer is that, in one way 
or another, we all are “consumers.” 
Since resources are limited, however, 
a decision was made to give first 
priority to serving the “ultimate con- 
sumer,” he or she who receives or has 
a need to receive the services of any 
of HUD’s programs. CARF is devel- 
oping a “network” of consumer 
groups, which it hopes will form the 
core of a two-way communication 
system between consumers and poli- 
cymakers. The network will make it 
relatively easy for HUD to commu- 
nicate quickly and effectively on 
issues with appropriate concerned 
groups and, in turn, for groups to 
communicate with HUD, even on 
issues that have not been raised to 
them by HUD. 


Communicating with Consumers 

Merely soliciting and receiving views, 
however, is not enough if consumer 
participation is to be a meaningful 
activity. 'n order for consumers “to 
make a difference,’’ they have to 
know what the issues at HUD are and 
what their implications are (i.e., what 
the real choices involve). Further, 
they must have the information be- 
fore a decision is made, with enough 
time to submit views in order to 
influence that decision. And, too, 
there must be a system that is cap- 
able of receiving and considering seri- 
ously the views that are submitted. 
CARF, therefore, has _ established 
within its Consumer Affairs office a 
division which analyzes issues pending 
oefore HUD that appear to be signifi- 
cant ‘or consumers. The issues arise 


through the normal decisionmaking 
process in the Department, through 
petitions or requests from members 
of the public or through a pattern 
that emerges from consumer com- 
plaints. 

Once a decision has been made 
that an issue has implications for 
consumers, then public views may be 
sought in a variety of ways. These 
include: 

@ Public hearings 

®@ Ad hoc consumer panels 

@ Face to face conferences on spe- 
cific issues 

@ Written comments on specific is- 
sues 

@ Opinion surveys 

@ Standing advisory groups 

@ Public debates by two “experts” 
with opposing views 

e@ Newsletters and other forms of 
communication to _ indicate what 
items are at issue 

@ Television and radio spots (and/ 
or other coverage) to elicit response 
on particular issues 

@ Discussion groups in community 
organizations led by “experts.” 

Depending on the issue, a com- 
bination of these approaches might 
be used; however, regardless of the 
method of participation, in order for 
the participation to be meaningful, it 
must be based on adequate informa- 
tion. CARF assumes the _ responsi- 
bility of ensuring that this informa- 
tion is available. 

But CARF can and should do only 
so much. CARF does not want to be 
viewed as an extra layer of bureau- 
cracy between the program and the 
people it serves. And it does not 
want to “represent” the consumer in 
the eyes of the rest of HUD. Instead, 
CARF’s intention is to put the con- 
sumer and policymakers in touch 
with each other and to institution- 
alize the methods by which commu- 
nication on issues can take place. O 


Ms. 


Hermanson is Acting Director, 
Office of Program Development and 
Evaluation, HUD Office of Consumer 
Affairs and Regulatory Functions. 
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Barry’s Farm: A Changing Community 


by Louise D. Hutchinson 
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An interesting juxtaposition, monumental Washington, D.C. and historical Barry’s Farm 


pride and promote stability. 


The Bicentennial Year offers an ap- 
propriate opportunity to stop and 
reflect on the history and develop- 
ment of our American cities, commu- 
nities, and neighborhoods, whose 
characteristics and profiles are rapidly 
changing. With the advent of in- 
creased technology, sophisticated 
communication and_ transportation 
systems, many businesses are lured 
from the inner-city into the sprawling 
shopping mall complexes more con- 
venient to the affluent suburban com- 
munities. They carry with them the 
economic base needed to keep the 
inner-city and adjacent communities 
on the periphery alive. 

Most residents of Anacostia (a far 
southeast Wash., D.C.. community), 
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or visitors to the area, are inclined to 
believe that the community has 
always been as they find it today. 
However, there are older residents in 
Anacostia today who have witnessed 
its evolution from a rural hamlet, to 
a semi-rural village, to an urban com- 
munity. Like many other communi- 
ties, Anacostia has felt the effects of 
intrusions promcted by technological 
advancements, termed “progress.” 
Such was the case in the Anacostia 
community of Barry’s Farm with the 
introduction of the Suitland Parkway 
in the 1940s. Designed to provide 
easy access and egress for Federal 
employees living in suburban commu- 
nities south and east of Washington, 
D.C., the parkway resulted in the 
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. Homeownership could stimulate community 


displacement of residents, many of 
whom owned their own homes. It 
physically divided the community 
and disrupted a lifestyle and stability 
which had been in existence since its 
origin in 1867-68. This was followed 
by the condemnation and razing of 
private single family homes, and the 
introduction of large and unattractive 
public housing units which were in- 
compatible with the scale and density 
of the Barry’s Farm community. 
Barry’s Farm is a significant part 
of the larger community of Anacos- 
tia, a community whose name is a 
derivative of and an anglicized version 
of the Indian word Nacotchtank, 
meaning a village of traders. The 
name was attached to the tribe of 
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Indians indigenous to this region at 
the time of Captain John Smith’s 
exploration of the Chesapeake Bay 
and Potomac River regions in 1608. 
Now adjacent to Interstate Highway 
295, the community was founded on 
the flat lands which bordered on the 
Anacostia River, formerly called the 
Eastern Branch of the Potomac. 

While older residents, many whose 
parents and grandparents were listed 
among the original settlers of Barry’s 
Farm when it was a village, organized 
to prevent further intrusion on their 
land, newer residents, many displaced 
by the redevelopment underway in 
southwest Washington, were strug- 
gling to make the adjustment to their 
new environment. Large families were 
frustrated to find that municipal serv- 
ices and community resources were 
inadequate to meet their present and 
growing needs. Compounded by 
municipal indifference and neglect, 
the erosion process was rapid. 


The concept of community was 
lost as the name Barry’s Farm was 
attached to a public housing develop- 
ment constructed on a portion of 
land once occupied by no more than 
a dozen families. The community’s 
history, once a source of great pride 
which promoted stability and respect, 
was also lost as community leaders, 
civic associations, and residents spent 
untold hours seeking solutions to 
growing concerns and rallying to 
respond to crises which seemed to be 
presenting themselves with a greater 
degree of frequency. Things taken for 
granted by most of us posed critical 
questions for many of these residents. 
Daily they were confronted with 
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1, Before the establishment of Barry's Farm, many blacks lived in homes like these in the 


city of Washington, D.C. 


2. The old Navy Yard Bridge which spanned the Anacostia River. John Wilkes Booth and 
David Herold escaped over this bridge following the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 
3. This Sheridan Road home was razed to make way for the Suitland Parkway in the early 


1940s. 


4. The business community of Barry’s Farm centered around the intersection of Nichols 
Avenue (now Martin Luther King, Jr. Avenue, S.E.) and Howard Road. 


overcrowded schools and_ half-day 
sessions, the question of where to 
shop for groceries, where to go for 
medical care, how to provide for the 
aged, the sick, and infirm; where to 
find employment, and how to get to 
one’s job in the absence of adequate 
transportation. 


Land Bought and Developed 

Developed under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands, a reconstruction 
agency informally called the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, Barry’s Farm evolved 
from a plan to build a homesteading 
community for blacks. The evolution 
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of this community was not without 
opposition from many quarters. 
Adopting the name of its former 
owner, this large tract of hill and 
farm land was purchased from the 
heirs of James David Barry by a 
special committee. By the winter of 
1868, 180 lots had been sold and the 
Bureau had a waiting list of former 
slaves and free blacks who wished to 
purchase lots. Home _ construction 
began in November and December of 
1867, and as reported in W.B. 
Bryan’s A History of the National 
Capital, in the course of 2 years 500 
families had settled on this land. 


Construction Began 
Home construction began with the 


typical Freedmen’s home, a_ two 
room A-frame structure (so named 
for the slant of its roof). With one 
room downstairs which served as a 
dining room and kitchen, and one 
upstairs for sleeping quarters, this 
very modest dwelling cost approxi- 
mately $76.00 to build. Those able 
to do so purchased additional lumber, 
over and above the Bureau’s stipu- 
lated allowance, and built homes to 
accommodate their families’ size. 
Under an installment payment ar- 
rangement a home and lot could be 
purchased within the price range of 
$125.00 to $300.00 with monthly 
payments of $10.00 which were 
equivalent to rental charges in the 
city. Deeds were given upon full pay- 
ment of the purchase money. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau helped 
these new homeowners find employ- 
ment, many of whom _ contracted 
with the Bureau to work as day 
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laborers, carpenters, dock workers, 
and road builders. They built a 
school house with white washed walls 
and constructed the seats and desks 
for the scholars. Children attended 
school during the day, and men and 


women, denied the benefits of educa- 
tion in slavery, filled the seats at 
night. While some were unable to sign 
their names to contracts for jobs and 
homes, they made their mark on 
these documents and then set about 
acquiring the rudiments of education. 
Earning a daily wage ranging from 
$1.25 for laborers to $3.00 a day for 
skilled artisans and craftsmen, these 
men voluntarily left a portion of 
their wages in an escrow fund which 
was applied to the purchase of their 
land and homes. The amount to be 
set aside from each day’s pay was 
fifty cents. In order to purchase these 
homesteading one-acre lots, entire 
families worked in the city all day 
and walked to Barry’s Farm at night 
to develop their land and construct 
their homes by lantern and candle 
light. 

Homes, churches, and education 
were the first priorities of the early 
settlers, and those most directly in- 
volved in the development of the 
Barry’s Farm community emerged as 
leaders. Among them were the sons 
of Frederick Douglass, former slave, 
abolitionist, and statesman. In 1871, 
Lewis H. Douglass was appointed by 
President Grant to complete the un- 
expired term of his father as a mem- 
ber of the upper house of the Terri- 
torial government. Lewis Douglass 
was joined by Solomon G. Brown, 
another Barry’s Farm resident, who 


was elected to a seat in the House of 
Delegates. 


Early Years of Success 

Barry’s Farm presents an interesting 
study of a community whose pleasant 
surroundings and available land of- 
fered the opportunity of homeowner- 
ship to blacks of varying socio- 
economic levels. Most often described 
as a development for “poor colored” 
people and “ex-slaves,” these resi- 
dents, with determination and a 
singleness of purpose, soon developed 
strong religious, educational and cul- 
tural institutions. By 1880 a black 
business community which included 
dressmakers, a confectioner, several 
grocers, sign painters, blacksmiths, 
carriage makers and wheelwrights 
emerged around the bustling intersec- 
tion of Howard, Sheridan, and 
Nichols Avenues, Southeast Washing- 
ton. As early as 1879 the Barry’s 
Farm residents had established a sick 
and burial society and a cemetery 
association, and by 1900 the business 
community had expanded to include 
doctors, dentists, pharmacists, and 
morticians, and provided a variety of 
services. John A. Moss, the commu- 
nity’s first lawyer, and a graduate of 
Howard University, who began life as 
a slave in 1853, was now a Justice of 
the Peace and one of the District’s 10 
black lawyers. Qualified to practice 
before the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Lawyer Moss had the distinction of 
being appointed Justice of the Peace 
by three presidents and served in this 
capacity during the administrations of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, John A. 
Garfield, and Grover Cleveland. 


By 1900 women of the commu- 
nity had organized and were involved 
in a wide variety of benevolent enter- 
prises and self-help projects. Orga- 
nized under the name of the National 
Sewing Council of America, Inc., this 
society functioned and responded to 
community needs continuously for 
70 years until their property and land 
were taken by the city through con- 
demnation proceedings. The 4-acre 
tract which once accommodated 
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1. Built on the street line of a heavily traveled thoroughfare, and located at a four-way 
intersection, the new Garnet C. Wilkinson Elementary School was built for a projected 


enrollment of 1326. 


2. The introduction of the Suitland Parkway (to accommodate surburban commuters) 
and the large sprawling National Capital Housing Authority housing projects divided the 
old Barry’s Farm community and seriously impinged on its lifestyle. 

3. The “‘Howard House” on Elvans Road is one of the few remaining examples of the A 


frame house built in Barry’s Farm. 


small single-family dwellings, and in- 
cluded the Sewing Council and the 
birthplace of Dr. Frederick Douglass 
Patterson, the third president of 
Tuskegee Institute (founded by Dr. 
Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee, 
Alabama) has been redeveloped. 
Again, in the absence of planning and 
in spite of opposition from residents, 
a school with a seating capacity of 
1326 was constructed on this site. 
Built within a two-block radius of a 
parochial school with an approximate 
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enrollment of 800 pupils and an 
elementary school whose current en- 
rollment exceeds 1600 pupils, grades 
pre-school through 6, the school, which 
has not yet become operational, was 
constructed after Mayor Walter E. 
Washington in the summer of 1969 
observed that the physical environ- 
ment of Anacostia was in jeopardy. 

In response to a July, 1969 re- 
quest from Mayor Washington “for 
an in-depth analysis covering the 
entire Anacostia community,” the 


Community Renewal Program staff 
prepared and transmitted in March 
1970 Washington’s Far Southeast 70 
Report. The report says the local 
government has not used its resources 
to meet the needs of the people of 
Barry’s Farm, and other communities 
like it across this city. 

In 1868, a report of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau concluded with the fol- 
lowing observation, “Anyone who 
sees the prosperity of this community 
[Barry’s Farm]...witnesses the new 
hopefulness with which most of its 
members seem to be inspired. . .”” The 
1970 report to the mayor of the 
Nation’s Capital noted that “the hope 
and enthusiasm of the people [had] 
disappeared,” and observed that ‘a 
major reason was the low-priority 
status given to the Far Southeast by 
the government.” 

But are hope and_ enthusiasm 
gone? The answer is a resounding 
“No!” As noted by one writer, the 
people of this community find 
strength in adversity. A new spirit is 
present today. Its moving force is 
The Anacostia Historical Society, 
founded under the auspices of the 
Board of Directors of the Anacostia 
Neighborhood Museum in the winter 
of 1974. People with a recognized 
and respected past have a future, and 
the people of the old Barry's 
Farm-Hillsdale community are recov- 
ering and preserving that history. O 


Mrs. Hutchinson is Director of Re- 
search, The Anacostia Neighborhood 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Wash., D.C. 
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in print 


The Russians, by Hedrick Smith. New York, Quad- 
rangle/The New York Times Book Co., 1976. 527pp. 
$12.50. 


Hedrick Smith, for three years Moscow Bureau Chief for 
The New York Times and the winner of a Pulitzer Prize 
for his work, has produced an excellent new portrait of 
the Soviet system and its people. With an obvious af- 
fection for the Russians as a people, he has put together 
from observation and contacts, a picture of the texture of 
the life Russians live. Smith delves into the system of 
hidden privileges and the dachas of the elite; the shopping 
lines where women line up without even knowing what is 
on sale; the factories where despite the plan and ex- 
hortations to the workers, work is astonishingly chaotic; 
the world of artists and writers whose urge to rebel is 
compromised by the promises of lucrative official re- 
wards, and many other facets of Russian life. 

Described as one of the greater triumphs of the 
Soviet system is the production of housing for the 
Russian people. In the 20 years since 1956 roughly 44 
million new units of housing have been built. Yet so 
massive is the housing shortage, a legacy of the Stalin era, 
the war’s devastation, and population growth, that 
Western economists still reckon that the Soviet Union is 
“the most poorly housed of any major country in 
Europe—and poorly housed also by comparison with the 
Soviet government’s minimum standard for health and 
decency.”” The Russian “sanitary housing norm” was set 
in 1920 at nine square meters of living space for each 
person—equal to a ten-by-ten foot room. However, more 
than half a century later, Henry Morton, an American 
expert on Soviet housing, found that “the great majority 
of Soviet people in urban areas have not reached the 
1920 minimum level.” While 44 million new units were 
added from 1956 to 1975, the population also grew by 
45 million. Yet, though the units are shabby and cramped 
by Western standards, a middle-aged teacher stated “‘you 
cannot imagine how important a change it is for the 
people.” 

Many other items are discussed in the book which 
would interest the reader, and one subject discussed at 
length is the status of women. The Stalinist constitution 
of 1936 declared women’s “‘equal rights with men in all 
spheres of economic, state, cultural, public and political 
life.” Far from freeing women, this system appears to 
have placed still heavier burdens on them. Approximately 
85 percent of Russian women work at all kinds of jobs, 
many menial, in addition to the endless waiting in various 
kinds of lines for both food and most consumer items. 
Husbands help very little or not at all with housework. 
Mechanical aids such as dishwashers or washing machines 
are either very rudimentary or do not exist at all. Within 
the Communist Party apparatus, only one woman made it 
into the Politburo—Yekaterina Furtseva. Even at the 
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Republic and provincial levels, almost no women have 
risen to positions of command. 

Lack of the most basic consumer information is one 
of the most enervating and crippling facets of Russian 
life, and is the main reason why Russian sidewalks are 
constantly populated with shoppers earnestly plodding 
from store to store hoping to stumble on a find or to 
bump into a stranger on the street to ask where those 
good looking oranges came from. The Soviet consumer 
must depend on shoe leather or the informal grapevine. 
“Listen,” said one mother, “there are basically two kinds 
of products; those nobody wants and which sometimes 
get advertised, and good items which are in short supply 
and which stores don’t need to advertise.” This terse 
statement was echoed by many. 

Concetta G. Capoen 
Chief, Documentation and Publications 
Branch, Office of International Affairs, HUD 


A Selected Bibliography 


Overriding the Suburbs: State Intervention for Housing 
Through the Massachusetts Appeals Process. Produced by 
the Citizens Housing and Planning Association of Greater 
Boston, May 1976. 66 pp. $2.50 for single copies, $2.00 
per copy for five copies or more. Available from the 
Citizens Housing and Planning Association of Met- 
ropolitan Boston, Inc., 7 Marshall Street, Boston, Mass. 
02108. A concise explanation, history, update and record 
of the Massachusetts housing appeals law. 


Property Tax Incentives for Preservation: Use-Value 
Assessment and the Preservation of Farmland, Open 
Space, and Historic Sites. Produced from the Proceedings 
of the 1975 Property Tax Forum International As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers Research and Technical 
Services Department, January 1976. 135 pp. $8.00. Avail- 
able from Publications Department, International As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 60637. 


Statistics and Urban Planning. Based on papers presented 
at the Eighth General Meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Municipal Statisticians. Edited by Ken 
Williams, Halstead Press, a division of John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 189 pp. 
$20.00. This collection of papers, in four sections, ex- 
emplifies the work of today’s municipal statisticians. 
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A Conversation 
with 

HUD Secretary 
Caria A. Hills 


Carla A. Hills 


The’ Bicentennial observance has 
sparked renewal of interest in preserv- 
ing the strength and character of 
America as reflected in the built en- 
vironments of communities across the 
Nation. Historic Preservation and 
Neighborhood Conservation are con- 
cepts that invoke the spirit and ef- 
forts devoted to this end. HUD Secre- 
tary Carla A. Hills addressed these 
topics in an interview published in 
the July 1976 issue of Preservation 
News. The interview was conducted 
by Carleton Knight, II1|, and Geoffrey 
C. Upward of the newspaper staff. 
Portions of that interview are re- 
printed below with the permission of 
Preservation News. 


PN: In a number of speeches around 
the country and in testimony before 
committees of Congress, you've 
spoken quite eloquently about the 
need for neighborhood conserva- 
tion... 


HILLS: That's 
even. 


charitable, gracious 


PN: ...and the need for revitalizing 
the cities. What do you think is the 
proper role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in these areas? 


HILLS: Well, | feel very keenly that 
we ought to give localities the discre- 
tion to identify the neighborhoods 
that they wish to preserve because so 
much depends on private investment 
and citizen participation and locai 
community active participation. So it 
is not really possible for us in Wash- 
ington to mandate that a neighbor- 
hood at Sixth and Elm be the one 
that is identified for preservation. 
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But, | think we do have a number 
of carrots—you mentioned the block 
grant program. That has been a ter- 
rific improvement along these lines, 
insofar as the first year we dis- 
tributed $2.5 billion and 20 percent 
of that went into what | would call 
strictly neighborhood—well, more 
than that—let me say 10 percent 
went into rehabilitation loans and 
grants and 60 percent went into what 
| would call neighborhood preserva- 
tion. So that is more than was ever 
spent toward this goal before, when 
we had our seven categoricals. 

And so—yes, we are providing the 
carrot. | think that we can do a lot 
in terms of nudging. We published a 
book, a softcover book on neighbor- 
hood preservation efforts. | discussed 
that at the Conference of Mayors; | 
sent each mayor a copy; | have 
talked to the people who attended 
the League of Cities meetings about 
opportunities for neighborhood pres- 
ervation, general restoration, rehabili- 
tation. And so in those terms, we can 
provide leadership and incentive and 
information and clearinghouse-kind of 
guidelines. 

There is quite a bit we can do, but 
| recoil from the notion that we 
make this a categorical [program] 
which we mandate, because | con- 
tinue to believe that we don’t have 
any terrific crystal ball and that when 
we start mandating in a country as 
diverse as this, we are pretty much 
likely not to pick the first priority of 
the small localities—and that’s a 
mistake in an era of scarce resources. 


PN: Has your philosophy of neigh- 
borhood preservation filtered down 
through your department and into 
the HUD regional offices? 


HILLS: Oh, | think so. We just had a 
meeting on...with all the regional 
administrators, that’s 10, and all the 
area directors and the insuring of- 
ficers, which is a total of 77 more... 
There’s just an awful lot to be done 
so that you don’t create the condi- 


tion of deterioration, and | feel very 
keenly about that. | think they do. 


PN: | meant specifically given the 
various HUD officials’ long-standing 
commitment to new construction and 
urban renewal. 


HILLS: Well we’ve got a new act, so 
you can’t really fault them for it and 
take them back when they were 
working under different legislation. 
The ‘68 act was production—there 
wasn’t a word in it about preserva- 
tion really, and that created problems 
that we have today. The ‘74 act talks 
about viable communities, neighbor- 
hood preservation. When it talks 
about special deconcentration, it talks 
about also attracting middle income 
in order to have a heterogeneous and 
healthy neighborhood. They are 
working under different legislation 
and thus have a greater opportunity 
to respond and be responsive to this 
need, which they didn’t have before. 


PN: You said the ‘68 act caused 
some problems. Was urban renewal a 
mistake? 


HILLS: For some areas | think urban 
renewal has a success story, but to 
have your only tool be ‘I! will tear 
down,’ forces people into neighboring 
slums and it can become blighted 
more quickly, and not built up in a 
creative way, and maybe never built 
up. | have 38,000 acres of land that 
have been cleared and not creatively 
used. | have $3 billion that hasn’t 
been drawn down for urban renewal. 
That doesn’t mean it’s necessarily a 
failure or that massive projects that 
take more than a year should never 
be undertaken. It just means that it’s 
not the scalpel for every problem and 
if we were to step in on the circle so 
that we would prevent blight in the 
first place, we wouldn’t of course 
need urban renewal, would we? 


PN: The private efforts in neighbor- 
hood conservation seem to be the 
ones that are generally working the 
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best—the sort of place like Lafayette 
Square in St. Louis and Mexican War 
Streets in Pittsburgh and perhaps the 
Lower Garden District in New Or- 
leans, and even like Georgetown here 
in Washington. | wonder why this is 
true and what, if anything, HUD 
could do to encourage more of this 
kind of thing? 


HILLS: Anytime you go into a city 
the overwhelming majority of assets 
are going to be private—it will always 
be that way. As a matter of fact, 
when you get a housing market that’s 
in trouble, as ours was throughout 
the last depression, you get a tremen- 
dous increase in the amount of re- 
habilitation and additions made by 
the private sector in the homes which 
they already own. You get tremen- 
dous improvements as you push 
down and the starts go down. Im- 
provements in private dwellings lived 
in go up in massive proportions. 


The filtered down philosophy that 
it is good to use what you have, that 
cities or urban communities, more 
densely populated areas, have much 
to offer in the way of convenience 
and exciting ambience for healthy 
living, is a good thing, because that 


will cause people, particularly 
younger people, to move into the 
cities and be able to make a contribu- 
tion which is healthy to the cities, 
and they will restore as they move in. 
| think we are seeing that, particu- 
larly in families where the husband 
and wife both work. There are real 
advantages to it. | can say that be- 
cause | live in the city, and always 
have, so that | have a real kindred 
feeling toward [it]—maybe it’s just 
that I’m allergic to commuting. We 
lived right in Los Angeles. Here we 
live right in the District [of 
Columbia] and | just think that a lot 
of people feel the way | do—that 
there are tremendous advantages to 
doing that. You're going to get 
private dollars coming into and _ be- 
hind the restoration effort if you can 
just get enough people to do this. 
And in some of our transitional 
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neighborhoods or not such transi- 
tional neighborhoods, there is nothing 
that attracts people so much as the 
historic aspect, as a unique neighbor- 
hood, where the architecture is his- 
toric and something attracts the 
eye—park, plaza, view, ocean. You 
can really do some rather exciting 
things and the private dollars are go- 
ing to do it. We can’t do it all. We've 
got some carrots for the benefit of 
our low and moderate income citi- 
zens which cities can use so as to 
prevent further deterioration of 
deteriorating neighborhoods. We can’t 
rebuild the city. 


PN: One of those carrots, | think, 
would be urban homesteading. 


HILLS: We have that underway in a 
pilot project. 


PN: That seems so far not to have 
worked too well. 


HILLS: | think it is premature to say 
that. We have had some stabs at 
urban homesteading. We haven’t had 
control groups. | don’t think we’ve 
gone about it in the right way. Last 
year we set in motion the 810 Urban 
Homesteading Program. | can’t tell 
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you it’s a success, but boy it’s a long 


way from a failure and the only 
reason | can’t tell you it is a success 
is that it wasn’t really launched until 
October when we invited city appli- 
cants, 

We've got every kind of plan you 
could imagine; we have 22 successful 
cities participating. True, we only 
have $5 million or about a thousand 
homes with rehabilitation funds 
backed up to it, so it’s small in scale. 
And | suppose you won’t know 
whether it’s a success, because one of 
the guidelines we put down is that 
the homesteader must live in the 
heme for 3 years. Well, if he aban- 
dens the home in, say 18 months, it 
is Obviously a failure. So we have to 
at least let the 3-year span go. 

But so far we have homesteaders 
who are bringing the homes up to 
code standard or safety levels before 
they move in, have committed to 
bring them up to code standard in 18 
months, committed to live in them 
for 3 years or more and we've got 
some very exciting plans that cities 
have developed for assisting these 
homesteaders to do this. I’m 
optimistic. 
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PN: One of the big problems in inner 
cities is that poor people generally 
tend to think that old is bad and new 
is good. in Harlem there was a 
McKim, Mead and White library that 
they wanted to restore and the com- 
munity said, ‘No, no, we want a new 
library because this means it will be 
better.” Eventually | guess the old 
library was restored, but it took an 
awful lot of work. The same is true 
of housing. What can be done to 
convince people that old housing isn’t 
necessarily bad, that it can be good? 


HILLS: Well | think a number of 
things. Leadership is one, but we’ve 
got some forces on our side. The old 
homes often are more conserving of 
energy and energy is costly. The old 
homes are often better located in 
more convenient neighborhoods with- 
out the suburban drive, and that also 
saves a different kind of energy, 
which is cost-effective for the family. 
There are a number of reasons for 
living in homes which are well situ- 
ated and these are compelling. It 
costs two-thirds, one-half, less to re- 
habilitate than to build new. There 
again you've got a cost-effective drive 


toward utilizing the old. We just have 
to turn the philosophy around. 

We went through a whole decade 
where everyone thought this was a 
land of plenty, and if you didn’t like 
that—it was sort of like the cars—if 
the ashtray was full, sell it. And this 
gross example of conspicuous con- 
sumption is truly offensive. 

When you stop to think about 
what you’ve got and what there is in 
the old, | see that whole problem of 
new is good and old is bad turning. 
You can just see it in existing home 
sales, which hit records in August and 
haven't stopped. September was the 
highest in 15 years, which is the total 
span of keeping records, and last 
month was again a record month. 
And it has been a record all the way 
through: October was higher than 
September, which was a_ record; 
November was higher than October; 
and so it went. So, there truly is a 
recognition. 


PN: This is the resale of existing 
homes rather than new? 


HILLS: Than new homes, right. 


PN: One of the problems in improv- 
ing old neighborhoods is standards. 
This is especially true when historic 
buildings are involved. Does HUD 
plan to issue any rehabilitation guide- 
lines or standards? 


HILLS: | really can’t tell you that we 
have any standards. You know we 
have our minimum property stand- 
ards for FHA insurance which is real- 
ly a different, although related, issue. 
But those kinds of standards are 
really local—local ordinances where 
you come up to what we call “code 
standard.” We have really let the 
local communities dictate code stand- 
ard, the local ordinance, and we say, 
for example in homesteading, ‘You've 
got to bring it up to code standard 
within 18 months.’ So, it’s very very 
difficult because of different tradi- 
tions and different terrains, different 
kinds of housing, for us to mandate 
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anything along these lines, although 
there are all kinds of, | suppose, 
demonstrations that we could under- 
take that would show that a lesser 
standard in a given context might be 
cheaper and do the job. We just 
haven't done it, and I’m not sure that 
there’s a real need to have us issue 
national standards. 


PN: The problem is in whole neigh- 
borhoods where somebody will fix up 
a house and maybe put the wrong 
kind of window in or something. 
Maybe standards is too harsh a 
term—maybe there are some kind of 
guidelines or suggestions as to how to 
maintain the quality, the historic 
character of the neighborhood. 


HILLS: Oh! | see. You mean historic 
standards, such as you ought to put 
in a 19th-century window if you are 
restoring. 


PN: If you have a Federal house you 
ought to keep it a Federal house. 


You shouldn’t put in some other 
kind of style of windows or some- 
thing like that. And, you've got to 
have air conditioning—well, fine, 
there are ways to shield the air condi- 
tioning—you shouldn’t put it in the 
window, you can shield it somewhere 
else. Well, it’s ideas like this that 
maybe HUD could issue some guide- 
lines on, or suggestions to maintain 
the character of the neighborhood. 


HILLS: | don’t know that we have 
really done very much and this is 
what is really a taste, in a way; it is 
more tasteful and certainly more 
preserving in kind, and | think that 
we really haven’t dictated any of 
those things. I’m not sure exactly 
what we would do— it’s an interest- 
ing thought. 


PN: We are interested in what kind 
of a role you see for HUD in preser- 
vation. It certainly funds more preser- 
vation-related projects than any other 
agency. | guess the figure that we 
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have seen is 1 percent of HCDA 
funds have gone directly for preserva- 
tion, but then as you said, when you 
include rehab and all kinds of other 
things under HCDA, it is a huge 
amount of money and it is no doubt 
more than the National Park Service 
historic funds have ever been. Since 
HUD is thus in the leadership role in 
the government in this, how do you 
react? 


HILLS: We react favorably to the 
fact that funds we have let loose with 
really broad guidelines to address the 
needs of our lower income citizens— 
to arrest, eliminate blight, and to 
address urgent community develop- 
ment needs—that within those broad 
guidelines the communities have seen 
fit to utilize good, strong, existing 
stock, both commercial and residen- 
tial, in a way that is, we think, 
healthy for the community. So we’re 
delighted. 

We had a categorical rehabilitation 
program. We had a finite number of 


dollars which was far less than when 
the communities are left to their own 


devices with a pot of money and can 
spend it as they will—what they’re 
doing. We’re delighted. 

We think that they should identify 
their priorities and address them. We 
wouldn’t at the same time have a set 
aside, mandated rehabilitation pro- 
gram because we think we would go 
back into the same trap. Either you 
have a block grant where you let the 
communities identify their priorities 
and address them or you have a 
categorical program where you engage 
in grantsmanship. And we much pre- 
fer the former. We think it has 
proven itself. 


PN: Still at 1 percent of the HCDA 
program funds, preservation is the 
lowest priority of the seven national 
objectives of the act. 


HILLS: Well, | would not limit it to 
1 percent, | think you get into kind 
of a terminology war. All preserva- 
tion engaged in historic neighbor- 


hoods really, all rehabilitation—you 
put curbing in and new street lights— 
is a physical improvement. | think 
that perhaps your category is rela- 
tively small. If you only take your 
historic areas which have been so 
designated as opposed to interesting 
architectural areas with historic bene- 
fit, you are going to have a smaller 
scope, but from my travels | would 
put more in the whole rehabilitation, 
preservation monies and then it’s a 
much greater sum than 1 percent. 

It’s bookkeeping—under what 
column do you give it credit, and | 
suspect that a lot of city fathers may 
feel that if they put it under the 
historic, it sounds elitist. But if you 
go into the neighborhoods where the 
money is going and they have lovely 
old Victorian homes, say, there may 
not be a plaque on it saying that this 
is a historic monument for this com- 
munity, but it is in fact historic 
preservation and since the monies for 
rehabilitation and preservation are go- 
ing into older neighborhoods, the 
imprint on what is history and what 
is worth saving is much broader than 
1 percent. 


PN: What advice can you give to 
preservationists who would like a 
larger share of the funds, but find 
their local officials are totally obliv- 
ious to preservation or even rehabili- 
tation? This is where the action is— 
on the local level—but if people are 
oblivious to preservation, what can 
preservationists do? 


HILLS: There’s a tremendous light 
by way of education, and the act 
mandates citizen participation, so it 
takes leaders in this movement really 
to explain that you can kill two birds 
with one stone, even three or four 
perhaps. First of all you save dollars 
and second of all you make a lasting 
contribution in terms of the history 
and the benefits of living in that area, 
and at the same time you provide 
housing and community development. 
So if more people who are aware of 
the opportunities in these areas 
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would participate, because it is man- 
dated to have at least two citizen 
participation sessions that are on due 
notice, | think you’d have a greater 
awareness. Actually the concept is 
easily sold. It’s more of ignorance, | 
think, than anything else. 


PN: | think that’s what we find tradi- 
tionally in preservation—that it’s out 
of ignorance that people tear some- 
thing down. They don’t think you 
can do anything with an old build- 
ing—‘It was a railroad station and it’s 
no longer that and there’s nothing 
you can do with it.’ They don’t 
realize you can do something with a 
little imagination. 

HUD’s general policy with regard 
to this community development pro- 
gram seems to be somewhat laissez 
faire. The intent, granted, is to give 
control to the localities, but don’t 
you think perhaps HUD could aid the 
program by offering its vast array of 
technical expertise to communities 
that need it, to help them develop 
the program? That kind of thing? 


HILLS: Well, we already do that. We 
have the 701 planning funds which 
traditionally have helped address 
plans for community development. 
We have sought and obtained maxi- 
mum funding, at least from the Presi- 
dent’s budget, for community devel- 
opment so that we are at a higher 
level of funding than ever before. 
That will enable communities to set 
aside some monies for planning in 
addition to implementing their devel- 
opment programs, and | think when 
you're talking about preservation of 
historic areas you really have to en- 
gage in planning. You can’t just run 
the freeway through and wish later, 
after all the monies have been spent, 
that you had done something more 
creative. 

When local communities come in 
and say ‘We really have a problem 
and we’re not sure how we can de- 
velop this,’ we make our resources 
available. The HUD offices are very 
much asked and willing to give ad- 
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vice, and | sit in meeting after meet- 
ing with our assistant secretaries 
where people are interested in a mas- 
sive plan and we try to address their 
particular concerns. . . 

We make suggestions. But you 
know, there is only so far we can go. 
You either have a block grant flexible 
program or you have restrictions on 
it. We say, ‘uh-uh, you ought not to 
do that.’ and you have constant re- 
view and monitoring where you are 
substituting your judgment for their 
judgment, and we’re just not confi- 
dent that our judgment, when trans- 
ferred from this corner that we know 
so well out into the hinterlands, is all 
that good. As a matter of fact, if you 
look back, | guess our judgment from 
Wasington hasn’t been as good and 
the local people are trying to tell us, 
‘Now let us identify our priorities.’ 
The very fact that they changed their 
priorities when you gave them flexi- 
bility suggests something about what 
your earlier mandates were. 


PN: You mentioned earlier, though, 
that the city fathers might not be 
that familiar with preservation per se, 
and... 


HILLS: Some are and some aren't. | 
mean the very examples you men- 
tioned when we sat down—are you 
aware of these fine examples of pres- 
ervation which have occurred in this 
Nation? Well some city planners, the 
planners and the architects, are very 
much aware, and those people who 
aren’t on the city payroll have the 
opportunity to contribute by making 
these people aware. It is not usually 
controversial or contentious—it is one 
of just sharing information, educa- 
tion. An awful lot of light is shed. 


PN: But HUD is not now responsible 
for environmental review of block 


grant programs. 


HILLS: That's right. 


PN: | question why not and why do 
you think the local officials are quali- 


fied to do this, when a lot of the 
environmental reviews are done ac- 
cording to Federal programs? 


HILLS: Well, according to Federal 
standards and adopted to programs. 
It’s really a time constraint if we 
were to assess every environmental 
problem. It really would entail con- 
siderable delay and just by contrast it 
[local review] seems to be working 
better. 

We had conditional holds on about 
80 percent of the block grant funds 
last December for lack of environ- 
mental review and it’s now gotten 
down to only 20 percent. This was 
the first year of the program, but 
those concerns seem to be being ad- 
dressed and | think that there is some 
generation of push by the citizens 
who say, ‘Why can’t we go ahead 
with our project?’ If it’s for lack of 
an environmental review, well, then 
the city fathers, who are close to the 
ballot box, get off the dime. 


PN: It’s been suggested that a certain 
percentage of HCDA discretionary 
funds be allocated specifically for 
preservation. | think there was about 
$350 million last year and $500 mil- 
lion more this year. What’s your re- 
action to that suggestion? 


HILLS: Well it’s another categorical 
program and there are some reasons 
why you would want to have a cate- 
gorical program. | think something 
can be said for both sides. | tend to 
think that if you make the argument 
on both sides, you tend to be less of 
a compelling advocate for the posi- 
tion and, all things being considered, 
| think that the flexible approach [is] — 
you can’t be your brother’s keeper in 
3,000 marketing areas. 

It is true with any program that 
people say to me, ‘Do you think that 
the block grant program has been an 
overwhelming success? On balance | 
do, and they will say, ‘Well, did you 
know that one community spent x 
number of dollars for something?’ | 
say, | might not have done that and 
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you are bound to get some mistakes; 
that’s the democratic process, and a 
tyranny, or the benevolent despot, is 
far more efficient. But, you know, 
which of us would trade? | do think 
that probably | have to say | stand 
behind the generic block grant ap- 
proach, and would try to urge by 
leadership and commentary things 
that might be done that would be 
less costly, more creative, and expect 
the citizenry to do that and have a 
general trend. 

| think we do have a trend toward 
preservation in this country. | think 
we really have changed, not because 
everyone’s become wiser overnight, 
but because we are standing in an era 
of scarce resources, which has helped 
us. There are some_ urbanologists 
who've told me that the best way to 
handle the abandonment problem is 
to have a housing depression. | said, 
well, it’s pretty tough for me to go 
around and say that I’m delighted 
that we have a housing depression, 
but it has eaten up some of the 
overproduction. And so most clouds, 
some clouds, have silver linings. But | 
think the block grant is a better 
approach. 


PN: The HUD Section 312 loan pro- 
gram is successful and popular and 
yet it is due to expire and be folded 
into the Community Development 
Block Grant Program. Why do this 
when you have such a successful pro- 
gram? 


HILLS: It may happen to be your 
and my favorite categorical, but you 
have to fish or cut bait. We’ve asked 
for $443 million more in block grant 
funds to enable communities to ad- 
dress the categorical. We’ve asked for 
$443 million more in block grants 
and the people who love the categori- 
cal [nature] of 312 are only asking 
for $75 million, and you know it’s 
counter productive. Let’s decide 
whether we want to give people the 
freedom. Do we really believe they 
are going to go into rehabilitation? 
The Administration’s position is 
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that if you’re for the block grant 
approach, you can’t fund each of the 
seven categoricals the way you had 
before. The biock grant was to be the 
substitute for those seven categori- 
cals. They’ve funded at a higher rate. 
In other words, the block grant at 
$3.2 billion is much more than than 
the funding for the seven categoricals 
and we are asking this year for a 
$443 million increase in our block 
grant program. The range in Congress 
for funding the 312 program is from 
50 to 75 million. I’d rather give the 
communities $443 million and try to 
sell them on preservation, restoration, 
rehabilitation, loans, grants. 

Already last year our experience 
was when we gave them block grants, 
they spent about 9.7 percent of their 
monies for loans and grants. That’s 
312. That’s about $250 million under 
last year’s funding, first-year funding. 
$250 million is more than Congress 
ever thought of giving. I’m afraid if 
they [Congressmen] continue to 


want to fund their categoricals, be- 
cause they’d like to be able to pick 
and choose among their districts, that 
you’re really counter productive. It 
isn’t that | don’t like rehabilitation 
loans, it’s just that | really think you 
let the communities decide what to 
do with their monies. 

And it was folded in, but if you 
ask me what | think the odds are of 
my prevailing on this analysis, they 
are probably not very good. Congress 
will probably fund this 312 program. 
Everybody who is in favor of rehabil- 
itation will be happy and if they 
continue to do it, regularly, it’s just 
like the public works bill, they want 
to fund in water and sewer. If you 
open up all these little programs then 
you just don’t have enough dollars to 
do it in a flexible way—everybody 
gets their favorite one funded. 


PN: What do you say to rural com- 
munities that are complaining that 
they are not getting enough in the 
block grant, that they’re getting 
gypped, that the big cities are all 
getting the bulk of the money? 


HILLS: | just show them the record. 
There’s a statutory requirement that 
the nonmetropolitan areas get no less 
than 20 and no more than 25 percent 
of the total funding. They get their 
allocated share based upon a formula 
distribution and it’s never gone below 
20 percent. Housing allocation has 
been up to 25 percent and | think 
that they are getting their fair share. 


PN: The Bicentennial, as everyone 
knows, is here. What do you think 
could be either HUD’s or the Federal 
Government's lasting substantive 
contribution to the Bicentennial and 
what will this mean 200 years from 
now? 


HILLS: From this point onward, as 
we look back? 


PN: Yes. 


HILLS: | did a super Bicentennial 
Minute for CBS about this preacher, 
200 years ago, who said not to 
worry, although these were troubled 
times and times of revolution. Amer- 
ica was going to be an enormous 
success and would have a population 
200 years from now of 196 million. 
Pretty good call, wouldn’t you say? 

| just can’t cease marveling over 
this fellow being able to make that 
prediction, and so when you asked 
me what kind of contribution could 
we make and what kind of a setting 
do you see 200 years from this point, 
| find myself staggered by just the 
cloudiness in my crystal ball. But | 
think preservation, the whole rehabili- 
tation area, is an area where the 
government could help. What we can 
do in cities to make them more liv- 
able is a truly exciting challenge. We 
may not be able to cast any fairy 
dust around to solve all the problems, 
but | think we can make a massive 
stride in the leadership role, opening 
up housing opportunities for greater 
numbers—that are really more excit- 
ing housing opportunities than just 
the ticky-tacky boxes that we sprin- 
kled around over the last decade. O 
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Who Says It’s Got 


to Be Win-Lose 
in Labor- 
Management 


Relations? 


By Karen Lynn Johnston & Philip Nufrio 


The concept of labor-management 
relations in the Federal Government 
is based on the premise that Govern- 
ment efficiency benefits from em- 
ployee participation in the develop- 
ment and implementation of per- 
sonnel policies and practices which 
affect the conditions of their employ- 
ment. This policy was established by 
the 1969 Executive Order on Labor 
Relations. The Order further states 
that such employee participation 
should be improved through con- 
structive and cooperative relationships 
between labor organizations and man- 
agement. 


In the early 1970’s many Federal 
employees elected to be represented 
by unions. By mid-1974, employees 
in HUD Headquarters and in 60 HUD 
field offices had voted for union rep- 
resentation. Earlier, the Department 
had taken the position that union- 
management relations should be local, 
rather than regional, as each field 
office director is responsible for per- 
sonnel management within his office. 
Further, many employee concerns in- 
volve local practices and conditions. 
In addition, a comparatively small 
bargaining unit with few organ- 
izational levels is believed to be more 
conducive to open, effective com- 
munication than a large, multi-level 
unit covering a broad geographic area. 

The rapid growth of Federal 
unions prompted the U.S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission to conduct a study 
of factors which contribute to sound 
labor relations. Throughout the Gov- 
ernment, both management and labor 
rated effective communication as the 
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“Throughout the 
Government, both 
management and labor 
rated effective 
communication as the 
most important factor.” 
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most important factor. Much of what 
has been learned about human be- 
havior in recent years can be used to 
improve communication among all 
levels of an organization. The Em- 
ployee Relations Division of HUD’s 
Office of Personnel hoped to help 
managers do just that. In July 1974 
the office decided to test a labor- 
management relations prototype used 
in private industry. (The prototype 
was designed by Robert Black and 
Jane Mouton of Scientific Methods, 
Inc., a management consultant firm.) 
Following the office’s identification 
of some objectives around which a 
workshop might be structured, the 
staff participated in a seminar 
conducted by Scientific Methods, 
Inc., to design the “‘HUD Labor- 
Management Intergroup Workshop.” 


Pilot Session in Newark 

Jim Sweeney, then Director of HUD’s 
Newark Area Office, and Salvatore 
Tocci, President of Local 1616 of the 


National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees agreed to pilot the workshop 
in Newark. Groups involving 20 rep- 
resentatives of labor (both union 
members and non-union members) 
and 20 representatives of manage- 
ment worked to: 

e identify important characteristics 
of an effective labor-management re- 
lationship (open communication, for 
example); 

@ examine their own _labor- 
management relationship to deter- 
mine the presence or absence of 
characteristics they had identified as 
important; examine general actions or 
attitudes of both labor and manage- 
ment that contribute to the effective- 
ness of their relationship; and 

e consider ways by which they 
might undertake to change attitudes, 
behavior, or procedural barriers that 
impede constructive labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Participants in the Newark work- 
shop discussed a number of issues: 





e The one subject of unanimous 
concern was communication—both in- 
tra-management and_ employee- 
management communication. Both 
groups recommended that office di- 
rectors modify staff meetings with 
regard to format, frequency, and par- 
ticipation. 

e Another subject of much dis- 
cussion was the_ work-planning 
process within the Area Office. As a 
result, we, the authors were asked to 
facilitate the FY 1976 Management 
by Objectives System within the Area 
Office. 

e Management’s perception of 
labor and labor’s perception of man- 
agement were particularly significant. 
The groups were interested in discuss- 
ing their perceptions of each other’s 
attitudes and behavior. They ex- 
amined reasons why the employees’ 
view of management varied from 
management’s view of itself. Em- 
ployees learned more about the con- 
straints within which management 
functions; managers learned more 
about how employees feel about their 
participation in office operations. 

e The participants discussed the 
importance of clear standards for 
evaluating employee job performance 
and of consistency in granting awards 
for exceptional performance. Many 
felt that they needed to improve dis- 
tribution of information on _ pro- 
motions, as well as to improve every- 
one’s understanding of incentive 
awards policy and requirements. 

After the Newark pilot program, 
the national President of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees en- 
thusiastically endorsed the workshop. 
HUD officiais attending a labor re- 
lations seminar heard the Newark ex- 
perience described by Jim Sweeney. 
He noted that inviting such open and 
frank discussion may be a little risky. 
“But if you enter the workshop with 
the attitude that you will do some- 
thing (and quickly) in response to the 
concerns that come out, then the 
opportunity for management to ac- 
complish something far outweighs the 
risks,”” he said. While many managers 
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were dubious of the workshop’s po- 
tential for improving employee re- 
lations, Harry Staller, Director of the 
D.C. Area Office, was impressed by 
what he heard. He and Bob Blair, 
representative of Local 2032 of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, decided such a workshop 
would benefit that office. 


The D.C. Workshop 

Participants in the D.C. Area Office 
workshop identified and discussed the 
following issues: 

e Monthly meetings between labor 
and management representatives. 
Such meetings were instituted—this 
labor-management group was par- 
ticularly helpful during a staff re- 
duction and_ reorganization. The 
meetings eliminated a ‘‘management- 
by-grapevine’’ that would have oc- 
curred without effective com- 
munication with all levels of staff. 

e Retaliation against individuals 
filing a formal complaint or griev- 
ance. Most employees and many sup- 
ervisors were not familiar with pro- 
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cedures for resolving grievances. Man- 
agement agreed to provide training on 
HUD’s grievance procedures and to 
issue a directive to supervisors which 
would serve to dispel employee fear 
of reprisals. 


e@ Training for supervisors—in man- 
agement skills and techniques, as well 
as in personnel management. 


In response to some complaints 
that higher management was not suf- 
ficiently accessible, the Area Director 
began holding quarterly meetings 
with all employees. 


Employees were not adequately in- 
formed of Area Office commitments 
made under the Department’s Man- 
agement by Objectives System. Man- 


agement agreed that supervisors 
would work with employees to de- 
velop individual work plans and 
schedules. This dialogue on the im- 
portance of clear production expec- 
tations has paved the way for the 
new system of production monitoring 
to be instituted by Region III in FY 
1977. 
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Conclusion 

The alignment of HUD employees 
into management and bargaining units 
can create the illusion that there is 
inevitable conflict of interest between 
those groups. However, there are 
many areas in which the interests of 
both parties are identical—or at least 
compatible. Constructive labor re- 


lations lead to _ identification of 
common (or compatible) interests 


and to effective compromise where 
interests are really diverse. The work- 
shop described above is one way in 
which HUD managers can take the 
initiative in pursuing constructive 
labor relations. A forum in which 
employees and managers squarely 
confront issues can open the way for 
building more cooperative and pro- 
ductive organizations—and that is the 
goal of the Executive Order on Fed- 
eral labor relations. 


Mrs. Johnston is the HUD Labor- 
Management Relations Officer, Office 
of Personnel. Mr. Nufrio is Special 
Assistant to HUD’s Director of Ad- 
ministrative Services. OC 
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El Paso 

is Proud 

of Its 

‘Women 

in 
Managemen?’ 


The successful role of female em- 
ployees in management positions of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
El Paso is attributed to opportunity 
and recognition. 

Job opportunity for women has 
been a practice of the Housing 
Authority since it was founded in 
that Southwestern border city in 
1938. But during the past 3 years, 
there has been even greater emphasis 
on recognition for work performance 
and responsibility. 

Of the 180 Housing Authority 


employees, 48 are women. Twenty- 
two of these women are in super- 
visory and management positions. 

Women have found equality in 
employment because of their day-to- 
day success in diverse jobs involving 
widely scattered complexes, a 100 
percent performance rating in rent 
collection, and skillful handling of 
tenant problems. They work _ in 
tenant-oriented projects and _ con- 
tinually display compassion, courage, 
and a deep sense of responsibility. 

These women are conscious of 
their role and several have voiced 
opinions about their management 
opportunities in El Paso. 

One of these, Lois Allred, is aware 
of the complexities of her respon- 
sibility as Board Secretary. But she 
regularly practices a top management 
concept that does much to smooth 
out the rough spots in a hectic day— 
public relations. 

“You are in the public view all the 
time because you are projecting the 


Hy 


Members of the El Paso Housing Authority management staff, left to right are (standing) 
Bertha Mendoza, Mary Acosta, (seated) Lois Allred, Norma Stuart, and Mary Hatfield. 
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image of the Housing Authority,” she 
said. Nevertheless, this does not 
bother her, although she feels that 
others are more impressed with her 
title than she is. Mrs. Allred rose to 
her present title after several years as 
a secretary. But it was recognition of 
her worth that gained her the top 
job. 

Then there’s Norma Stuart. She’s 
been the comptroller for the last 20 
years and has kept up with all the 
changes in guidelines and procedures 
which she must incorporate in the 
department’s operation. “| feel that 
capabilities are what count, not sex,” 
she said. 

Recalling that women in past years 
often took jobs that men would not 
fill, Mrs. Stuart pointed out that once 
the woman took the position, she 
kept it because of her performance. 

Mrs. Stuart feels that recent 
emphasis on recognition has added 
much to her job satisfaction. “And | 
am just as competent as any man 
around here in my department,” she 
said. 

Other positions filled by women 
include those of personnel manager, 
tenant relations coordinator, and area 
manager. 

Mary Hatfield, personnel manager, 
said “| feel that women may be more 
sympathetic in dealing with employee 
problems, but this does not mean 
that we are not practical in the dis- 
charge of our responsibilities,” she 
indicated. 

Mary Acosta, tenant relations 
coordinator, and Bertha Mendoza, 
area manager, feel that they are 
competent and know how to do their 
jobs. Mrs. Acosta feels her abilities 
and experience were recognized when 
she was selected for her position. 
Mrs. Mendoza points to competitive- 
ness and opportunity as factors that 
helped her reach her goal. 

Nick Perez, Executive Director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
El Paso, pointed out that recognition 
of women’s capabilities has paid off 
for one of the Nation’s most success- 
fully operated housing authorities. O 
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From the Nation’s largest city to its smallest towns, city 
planners, local commissions and citizens are drawing up 
proposals to save their irreplaceable old buildings from 
destruction, to preserve the historic character of their 
neighborhoods and to protect their open space. The 
response to this phenomenon from the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation is an annotated bibliography entitled 
Historic Preservation Plans. The bibliography is expected 
to be a major tool for the growing numbers of persons 
interested in preserving elements from the past and who 
are turning to the courts and governing bodies for assist- 
ance. Copies of the bibliography may be ordered from the 
Preservation Bookshop, 740 Jackson PIl., N.W., Wash., 
D.C. 20006. Copies are $4 each plus 50 cents postage. 


HUD Secretary Carla A. Hills met this summer with 
representatives of the National Hispanic Coalition for 
Better Housing to explore ways public housing managers 
can improve their abilities to deal with the special needs 
and requirements of Hispanic-American tenants. 


A recent Census Bureau report could have far-reaching 
importance to local planners and demographers. The U.S. 
death rate reached its lowest point in history in 1975, 
dipping to 8.9 deaths per 1,000 population. The report 
notes that “although the total number of deaths increased 
gradually between the mid-1950’s and the early 1970's, 
the number of deaths during 1975, 1,911,000, was lower 
than it had been since 1967." The actual number of 
deaths has been going up in recent years while the death 
rate has ranged between 9.1 per 1,000 of population in 
1974 and 9.7 in 1968. The increase in the number of 
deaths reflects both the increasing population and the 
growing proportion of the population at older ages. But, 
the report says, this general upward trend in the number 
of deaths “was offset in 1974 primarily by a continuing 
decline in deaths due to diseases of the heart, cerebro- 
vascular diseases, and accidents.’’ Highway and _ traffic 
accident deaths, for example, have dropped 17.1 percent 
from 55,069 in 1973 to 45,674 in 1975. As previously 
reported by the Census Bureau, the birth rate also 
reached its lowest point in history during 1975, reaching 
14.7 births per 1,000 population. 


More than 100 events to observe the U.S. Bicentennial are 
being held this year by councils representing 115,000 
predominantly black residents of public housing operated 
by the Chicago Housing Authority (CHA). “CHA pro- 
vided $25,000 to help its residents celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the American Revolution in a manner of 
their own choosing,” said CHA Executive Director G.W. 
Master. ‘The funds were divided among 16 CHA manage- 
ment area resident advisory councils. Each development 
was free to organize events designed not just to com- 
memorate America’s past but to express a determination 
for a better future.” 
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State and local government rolls have grown by 150 
percent in the past 23 years whereas Federal employment, 
which reached its peak during World War II, appears to be 
on the decline, according to a Bureau of the Census 
study. Federal employment reached a 3.4 million peak 
during the Second World War, declined during the Fifties, 
rose again in 1967, and has since decreased to its present 
level of about 2.9 million, the report said. 


In a nationwide competition, 10 States and local jurisdic- 
tions have been awarded HUD grants totaling $1 million 
to demonstrate new methods to help public officials get 
more results for every tax dollar spent. Projects selected 
show potential for widespread application by other State 
or local governments. Results and experiences will be 
evaluated and published for use by other jurisdictions. 


HUD Secretary Carla Hills approved the organizational 
structure of the new Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Housing, which resulted from the merger of the Offices of 
Housing Production and Mortgage Credit (HPMC), and 
Housing Management. Consolidation, approved in early 
August, provided the Department with a more integrated 
programmatic approach to the Nation’s housing. 


Acting Federal Insurance Administrator J. Robert Hunter 
announced that the Burns-Paiute Reservation is the first 
Indian community to sign up for the federally subsidized 
flood insurance program administered by HUD. The 
Burns-Paiute tribe numbers 130 people. It is located in 
southeastern Oregon in the high desert country. 


The Federal Government is coordinating an unprece- 
dented effort by the public and private sectors to vac- 
Ccinate essentially the entire population before significant 
transmission of swine influenza takes place. The virus 
which causes influenza continues to plague mankind. It 
does this by changing its makeup often enough so that 
man cannot build up specific immunity to it. Once every 
10 years or so, the virus changes dramatically. When such 
a major change occurs, worldwide epidemics follow 
because few people have immunity to the new virus. The 
Asian flu of 1957 and the Hong Kong flu of 1968 are 
examples of worldwide epidemics caused by major 
changes in the makeup of the flu virus. 

Scientists have now identified a swine-like influenza 
virus which represents a major change from viruses cur- 
rently circulating in the human population. The new 
strain was first identified in early 1976, following an 
outbreak of influenza at Fort Dix, N.J. Several hundred 
recruits were infected, and one died. Scientists do not 
know for certain if this virus will spread to the general 
population during the next flu season. If it does, it could 
develop into a worldwide epidemic strain and cause 
extensive illness and death. 
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The Effects 
of Habitat 


by Ronald D. Stegall 


Mr. Stegall, who is Assistant to the 
Secretary for International Affairs, 
was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to Habitat. 


Habitat has established a reference 
point which will influence national 
development policy around the world 
and alter the targeting of interna- 
tional assistance to developing na- 
tions. As an event, Habitat’s achieve- 
ment has been to document and to 
project into public awareness the fol- 
lowing facts: 

e It is an urban world. Decisions 
made now must be based on the 
prospect that more than half the 
people of the world will soon be 
living in communities of 20,000 and 
over. At the same time, mega-cities of 
1 million, 10 million, and even 25 
million people will appear by the 
hundreds. 

e People experience their world in 
the built environment. ..in their set- 
tlements. Therefore, because of their 
importance, settlements should be the 
subject of sound national policy. 

e Sound policy is possible because 
there are solutions! Habitat focused 
on solutions and on ways of sharing 
them through films, debates, in situ 
demonstrations, and national reports. 

e Sound policy and effective solu- 
tions are best developed through a 
comprehensive, integrated approach. 
Such an approach incorporates a 
multiplicity of disciplines and urban 
sectors, rather than concentrating on 
a single segment such as transporta- 
tion, employment, housing, or health. 

e Policies and_ solutions are 
doomed to failure without adequate 
citizen involvement in the continuing 
planning process. This process must 
supplant the static “plan’’ prepared 
without adequate knowledge of citi- 
zens’ opinions. 

Habitat must be viewed as a proc- 
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The author confers with another member of the U.S. Delegation, Beverly Willis of the 
American Institute of Architects (center) and a member of her staff. 


ess in which Habitat, the event, was 
one milestone. The event itself was 


unquestionably a success, and the 
substantive products of those 12 days 
in Vancouver are generally of very 
high quality. The perception of a 
Habitat process mandates continuing 
activity in this country, to expose the 
public to alternatives for future urban 
life and the best of current solutions. 
Hundreds of people throughout the 
United States are committed to that 
purpose. Some were part of the Ad- 
visory Group to the official delega- 
tion, or are affiliated with the many 
professional societies, public interest 
groups, universities, and other groups 
which contributed to national Habitat 
preparations. Others were involved in 
the Habitat Forum, and became con- 
vinced of the importance that the 
two weeks in Vancouver hold for our 
planet. 

The Habitat 


National Center, 


which was established to aid Habitat 
preparations, will continue its activity 
as a Clearinghouse and stimulus for 
Habitat follow-up. Headed by Dr. 
Fruzsina Fedlam, the Center is lo- 
cated at 1111-18th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington D.C. The staff there will be 
pleased to respond to your informa- 
tion needs and to share your Habitat 
follow-up activity with others. 

As one of the films contributed by 
the U.S. to Habitat so aptly put it, 
“We are all responsible, individually 
and collectively, by what we do or 
fail to do, for the quality of our 
urban environment.”” Among Habi- 
tat’s results will be a public that is 
better informed and more involved in 
community decisionmaking, and gov- 
ernment policymakers and resource 
allocators who are more attuned to 
the forces and opportunities in a 
rapidly urbanizing world. That is a 
very significant achievement. O 
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“The task of reversing the trend toward neighbor- 
hood decline is immense. One role HUD can play is to 
return the housing stock it has inherited to neighborhood 
residents who will transform ‘unfriendly neighbors’ into 
much-needed homes. 

“In pursuit of that objective, we reduced in June the 
inventory of HUD-held single-family homes by 3,241—a 
42-year record for a single month. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, we sold 57,901 units while acquir- 
ing 37,563 for a net inventory reduction of 
20,338—another record. 

“Through continued cooperation between all levels of 
government and local neighborhood associations, we an- 
ticipate similar happy statistics in the future. 

“We surely are engaged in a war for the preservation 
of our cities. It will be a costly war, yet one that money 
alone will not win. It is a war that will not be won unless 
skillfully directed and supported on the local level with 
enlightened State and Federal assistance.” 


—Carla A. Hills, HUD Secretary, 
Reprinted from the 
Washington Post, Tuesday, August 3, 1976 


“In May 1974, the United Nations convened an 
Expert Group Meeting on Aging to examine the guidelines 
for national policies. The SG [Secretary General] re- 
ported that the world’s older population in 1970 num- 
bered nearly 291 million persons, representing an increase 
of over 100 million persons 60 years of age and over 
since 1950. By 1985, the total number may reach 406 
million and by the year 2000 it is expected to reach 
nearly 585 million—an increase of almost 100 percent in 
30 years. 


—Tarek Shuman, Ed. D., 
addressing the Governor’s Committee 
on Aging-Research Utilization Project 

Workshop Developments in Aging: Urban 
and Rural, Trinity University, San 
Antonio, Texas, Feb. 20, 1976 


“Many of you have been working for a long time at 
the local level on the important mission of community 
building. You started this work with the Model Cities 
Program, or other community oriented programs, and are 
now playing a major role in the Community Development 
Block Grant Program. In the fight to make communities 
viable places to live and grow, you have all suffered 
defeats and frustrations. But you have also experienced 
some very important victories. 

“In spite of all its growing pains and subsequent 
problems, the Model Cities Program has been significant 
in several respects. It was the first program to join 
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together physical and social planning; to afford localities 
the opportunity under one program to do truly com- 
prehensive planning. It also put the initiative for pro- 
gramming where it belongs—on the local level. And it 
sought to join together citizens and City Hall, not in 
confrontation but in cooperation. These concepts were 
not, of course, fully realized, but they sowed the seeds 
for the Community Development Block Grant Program.” 


—John B. Rhinelander, HUD Under Secretary, 

speaking at the Annual Conference of the 

National Model Cities Community Development Directors’ 
Association, Washington, D.C., May 27, 1976 


“The State really has a great opportunity to work 
with local communities through the growth policy com- 
mittees now organized under the Growth and Develop- 
ment Policy Act of 1975, and through the local zoning 
boards of appeal operating under the housing appeal 
statute, to bring about a positive State-local approach to 
meeting our local and regional housing needs.” 


—Robert E. McKay, Executive Director, Citizens 
Housing and Planning Association of 

Greater Boston, Inc., in a report on the 
performance and effect of the State housing 
appeals law, June 6, 1976 


“Our waste of nature has entered the consciousness 
of nearly everyone, and very quickly. The facts have 
beaten us into seeing the light. We are using up our oil 
and trees and many other resources, and we seem to be 
poisoning ourselves in the process. The whole catalogue of 
improvidence has grown so thick that it bores people. But 
it’s not getting any thinner. We are bad tenants of the 
earth on an enormous scale, and we’re wasting our 
inheritance. 

“Not only do we waste nature, though, we also waste 
the products of our own efforts and the work of those 
who came before us. We waste the man made environ- 
ment as relentlessly as the natural one, and what this 
destruction does is leave us homeless. In the cities, usable 
buildings are torn down and carted off. We allow offices 
to stand empty and electrified all night while houses and 
apartments crumble. It’s abandonment in either case, and 
as careless as the loss of cultivated farms to wild suburban 
sprawl. Or consider the railroads. We could have preserved 
them and civilized them rather than let them decay. They 
might have turned graceful with age. But no: We consume 
what should not be consumed, and we throw away what 
should be used.” 


—Colin Campbell, Associate Editor of Psychology Today, 
from a feature article in The Washington Post, 
June 16, 1976 
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Gainesville 
Housing 


Assistance 
Rehabilitation 
Program 
(HARP) 


by Marcia J. Maleske and 
Betsy Jones 


Background 


Gainesville, the metropolitan 
center of the north central Florida 
region, contains the main campus of 
the University of Florida. The city, 
with a population of 76,000, covers 
25 square miles. It is surrounded by 
unincorporated portions of Alachua 
County, included in the Gainesville 
urban area (135 square miles) with a 
total population of 105,300. 

The city of Gainesville has a 
council-manager form of government 
with legislative authority vested in 
five elected City Commissioners. 

In 1974, the city of Gainesville, 
Florida, applied for a grant program 
funded by the State of Florida's 
Community Services Trust Fund. The 
grant was matched by city in-kind 
services and cash, for a total of 


$38,500. A_ rehabilitation program 
was planned to assist some 15 home- 
owners to pay for repairs on their 
home. 

City residents were eligible, if: 

@ their annual incomes were at 
poverty level; 

@ they were owner-occupants of 
their dwelling; and 

@ their houses were considered 
substandard, i.e., unable to meet the 
city’s housing code. 

Responsibility for administering 
the program rested with the Depart- 
ment of Community Development 
through its Housing Division. 

Applications were taken on a 
first-come, first-served basis. City 
Housing Division staff together with a 
citizen loan review committee per- 
formed the initial screening. 

Daily radio announcements were 
used to publicize the Housing Assis- 
tance Rehabilitation Program 
(HARP). Locai public agencies and 
voluntary organizations helped locate 
applicants, as did the city’s Housing 
Division staff. 


Use of Trainee Laborers 

The city used an innovative cost- 
saving technique in carrying out the 
renovations. Trainees in the local 
Comprehensive Employment Training 
Program (CETP) were to work under 
the supervision of a journeyman 

Z 
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carpenter, journeyman plumber, and 
electrician. 

Originally, the journeymen were to 
be responsible for all the work 
needed, although a journeyman could 
not apply for a building permit. The 
city’s building code specifies that a 
licensed electrician or plumber must 
obtain the permit and be responsible 
for the work performed. As a result, 
a master electrician and master 
plumber were retained, adding to the 
initial cost estimates. 

Due to these and other unex- 
pected costs encountered at the first 
rehab sites, available funds covered 
the rehabilitation of 13 rather than 
15 homes. 


Legal Preparation 

The rehab project was preceded by a 
series of contractural agreements. The 
first occurred between the home- 
owner, the city (acting as an agent 
for the owner), and the supervising 
contractor. A separate agreement was 


County Government, the employer of 
the CETP workers. Since the CETP 
workers were allowed to work only 


on carpentry, a third contract was 
necessary for the journeyman to 
subcontract for electrical, mechanical 
and plumbing installation. Legal 
arrangements took several months to 
complete. 
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In addition, a title and encum- 
brance search was made prior to 
entering the rehab contract. Fire 
insurance was carried on all dwellings 
while work was underway. Both costs 
were defrayed by the grant funds. 


Contractors Bid on Projects 

Local contractors bid on either one 
or several rehabilitation projects. 
They signed a contractual agreement 
with the city and were responsible 
for all materials, the supervision of 
the journeymen, and for seeing that 
all work met minimum code 
standards. 

Gerald Hannon, the city’s rehabili- 
tation specialist, worked with all the 
property owners, the contractors and 
city staff members. He counseled 
owners on selecting bids and con- 
tractors. 


Homes are Repaired 
By the end of 1975, 13 homeowners 


had signed contracts. Ten dwellings 


required extensive repair including: 
exterior walls, roof and interior walls. 
Three needed minor repair such as 
changes in electrical service. 


1. 2. & 3. Gainesville home before, 
during and after rehabilitation under 
the city’s cost saving program. 

4, Renovation work was accomplished 
by trainees in the local Comprehensive 
Employment Training Program (CETP). 
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The first house repaired was a 
3-bedroom home (1,100 squ2re feet) 
with serious structural damage. The 
house was gutted. Ther damaged 
structural members and windows 
were replaced. The roof str 'ct:.re was 
braced and deteriorated ra‘ters re- 
placed. A new roof covering was 
applied, followed by a new kitchen 
floor and new ceilings. The house was 
completely rewired, a gas heating unit 
installed and new hot water lines 
added. The total cost was $5,100. 


The second rehab job required 
complete rewiring, extensive roof 
repair, a hot water tank, hot water 
lines and more. Total cost ran to 
$4,800. 


By March 1976, the first nine 
homes were finished. Another four 
are now in the beginning stages of 
repair. One old home, a converted log 
cabin, had no exterior walls, merely 
interior wall board behind wall studs. 
Siding has been added, and new 
windows, new doors and a new roof 
will be constructed. The occupant, an 
elderly, partially-blind woman, lives 
alone with her pets and plants. She 
says she enjoys chatting with the 
CETP workers as they work to im- 
prove her home. The workers are 
young men and women in their 
twenties who work under the super- 
vision of George Rudder, an ex- 


perienced carpenter, general con- 
tractor and CETP training supervisor. 


Occupants Take Over 

As designed, the grant program did 
not permit the city to repair any 
defects other than minor or major 
code violations. Neither dry wall nor 
paint could be added. However, 
potential deficiencies were often cor- 
rected by the occupants after the job 
was done. Homes were painted, both 
inside and out. One homeowner 
poured a new sidewalk while another 
added a cement slab patio. Several 
people redecorated their homes with 
new drapes and fixtures. 

As Housing Counselor Rod Davis 
noted, “The residents took pride in 
decorating their ‘new’ homes. Once 
the house was fixed the owner took 
care of it, kept it in shape.” 


Successful Program 

The rehab program, a!though small, 
has been successful, and serves as a 
prototype for the city’s housing 
rehabilitation program under Commu- 
nity Development Block Grant funds. 
Hannon says the program is excellent, 
but that it “should go further’ and 
help more people in the city. The 
obstacle is lack of funds. 0 
Ms. Maleske and Ms. Jones are with 
the City of Gainesville Department of 
Community Development. 





improved 
Management 
Through 
Automation? 
Wilmington 
Says ‘Yes’ 


by Muriel Rusten 


Automation is an idea whose time 
has long since come. But because it is 
such a costly process, it has not yet 
become a reality for many smaller 
organizations. 

Now, because of HUD’s continuing 
concern with Public Housing Au- 
thority management and one housing 
authority that had a better idea, the 
benefits of computer-supported pro- 
grams are being made available to 
smaller authorities. The results of a 
demonstration project currently un- 
derway in the Wilmington Delaware 
Housing Authority could have a pro- 
found effect on housing authority 
management practices. 

The project is an outgrowth of 
major changes that have occurred in 
the Wilmington Housing Authority 
(WHA) in the past 5 years. In 1971, 
following a local management study 
that recommended a complete over- 
haul of inadequate and cumbersome 
procedures, WHA began experiment- 
ing with advanced management tools. 
HUD’s Housing Management Improve- 
ment Program (HMIP), in which WHA 
became a participant in 1972, pro- 
vided a major stimulus to the process. 

The HMIP enabled WHA to de- 
velop a comprehensive Management 
Information System (MIS) that in- 
creased efficiency and productivity, 
improved cost-effectiveness and facil- 
itated long range planning, operations 
monitoring and evaluation. The MIS 
incorporated sophisticated methods 
of gathering and handling the data 
that is essential for successful 
decisionmaking. It included auto- 
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mated components in accounting, 
maintenance and management. 

Once these systems were imple- 
mented, WHA turned its attention to 
the final HMIP goal: devising a 
method of sharing them with other 
housing authorities, particularly 
smaller ones. An_ original concept, 
called clustering, was formulated un- 
der the leadership of Mike P. 
D’Ambrosia, now WHA’s Assistant 
Executive Director. By having several 
small housing authorities join to share 
computer services with WHA, they 
could afford the efficiency of es- 
tablished computer-supported man- 
agement programs. 

WHA saw many advantages in such 
a cluster. Participants would not have 
to bear the cost of developing their 
Own computer program or im- 
plementing it. As the total number of 
units served by the cluster increased, 
the per-unit servicing costs would de- 
crease. Only the lead authority would 
require a technical staff, whose abil- 
ities and experiences in handling the 
needs and problems of PHA’s would 
be utilized by all members. Finally, 
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the large computer capacity involved 
in the program would be capable of 
handling unlimited growth—an advan- 
tage that mini-computers cannot 
offer. 


WHA developed a concept, Shared 
Information Processing (SIP), run by 
a sub-division called Wilmington 
Systems, to market and implement 
the cluster concept. When the HMIP 
was concluded, HUD _ wanted all 
PHA’s to benefit from its accom- 
plishments. Smaller housing au- 
thorities were a particular concern, 
because the modern management 
techniques that had worked well for 
larger authorities were often beyond 
their financial capacity. The Shared 
Information Systems cluster concept 
interested HUD as one possible way 
of bringing effective management 
tools to smaller PHA’s at reasonable 
costs. 


In June 1975, HUD’s Offices of 
Housing Management and Policy De- 
velopment and Research funded five 
demonstration projects designed to 
tighten the administration of smaller 
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Conferences, exhibits and seminars are used to inform managers about the advantages 


of SIP. 
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housing authorities. The Wilmington 
Housing Authority’s SIP was one of 
them. WHA received $301,000 for a 
2-year program. 

As Jack Wright, HUD’s Govern- 
ment Technical Representative for 
the project, recently said, ‘We 
needed to see if there was a viable 
role for the larger housing authority 
in assisting small authorities, and to 
determine what exactly that role is, 
and how advantageous it is to all 
involved. If the larger authorities can 
offer a genuine service to the smaller 
ones, in a cost effective manner, that 
will be the way to go in the future.” 


Expansion Seen 

Wilmington Systems must perform 
five major functions during the SIP 
project: 

(1) Since it would be impossible 
to have a demonstration program 
without participants, the obvious first 
step is to expand the cluster. 

(2) Another goal of expansion is 
to reach an optimum cluster size of 
about 21,000 units that will make 
the program self-sufficient. There are 
now eight cluster members, including 
WHA, with a total of 6,352 units. 

(3) The SIP staff must continue 
to seek out PHA’s that would benefit 
from the program. This involves a 
major marketing effort, including dis- 
plays at conferences, written ma- 
terials, mailings, audio-visual pre- 
sentations, use of professional media, 
and personal contact. 

(4) When an_ authority is in- 
terested, Wilmington Systems con- 
ducts a free feasibility study to see if 
the PHA is ready for such a program. 
This includes an examination of avail- 
able baseline data and accessibility of 
information. 

(5) After a contract is signed, the 
implementation process begins. A de- 
termination of schedules is made, the 
staff is trained, and data tran- 
scription, posting and keypunching 
take place. Initial computer reports 
are closely examined, and there are 
parallel runs of automatic and manual 
systems until the computerized 
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Management Decisions 


system is running accurately and has 
the confidence of management. 

The customer service phase of SIP 
involves systems operation and main- 
tenance. The cluster member prepares 
input documents, and WHA’s Data 
Processing Department reduces them 
to machine readable format, batches 
all transactions together on the ap- 
pointed day, and forwards them to 
the service bureau for processing. Fol- 
lowing correction of errors by WHA 
in consultation with the cluster mem- 
bers, normal processing begins. 

Wilmington Systems strongly ad- 
vocates initiating automated programs 
with a Tenant Accounting System. 
Accounting is the cornerstone of suc- 
cessful management. With the grow- 
ing complexity of reports and infor- 
mation that must be included in 
tenant accounting, automation is 
clearly called for. Otherwise, the staff 
finds itself increasingly buried under 
mountains of paperwork, while infor- 
mation gaps grow wider. 

SIP’s Tenant Accounting System 
handles tenant billing, proper assess- 
ment of tenant charges, HUD re- 
porting, management reporting, 
demographic data on tenants and 


Data Recording 


units, and a variety of other essential 
functions. 

The other reason for beginning 
with a basic operating system is to 
develop a sense of trust and con- 
fidence in the use of automated 
systems. Once managers feel com- 
fortable with a basic system and see 
what it can accomplish for them, 
they can go on to more sophisticated, 
interlocking modules. 

SIP will be ready to meet this 
need when it arises. Another of its 
major functions is product research, 
which involves locating and testing 
other systems, and updating existing 
systems to meet changing needs. 

“This is the beauty of SIP,” says 
Joe Morgan of WHA, who is the 
program’s director. “Although the 
basic design was accomplished several 
years ago, we can make changes in 
the systems as required to keep them 
up to date. The program also has the 
capacity to expand and handle ad- 
ditional information as needed. This 
is far superior to using mini- 
computers, which have a very limited 
capacity.” 

Several systems already in use by 
WHA are available, including Main- 
tenance Inventory Control, Main- 
tenance Work Order and Property Ac- 
countability. A new General Ac- 
counting System which performs ac- 
counts payable, general ledger and 
departmental cost accounting func- 
tions, and is capable of interfacing 
with the Tenant Accounting System, 
is now being tested. Product research 
into an automated Applicant Report- 
ing System and Section 8 Accounting 
is being conducted. These systems, in 
conjunction with Tenant Accounting, 
will provide a total package to meet 
just about every PHA accounting 
need. 

The final aspect of the program is 
cluster evaluation, in which the pro- 
gress and impact of the program will 
be analyzed in terms of growth 
achievement and costs. 

That impact has already been sig- 
nificant for several PHA’s and per- 
haps the best description of the pro- 
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gram comes from those directly in- 
volved. 

So far, the only major problem 
that Stephen Kaitz, Executive Di- 
rector of the Pleasantville, N.J. Hous- 
ing Authority (184 units) has with 
SIP is that there isn’t more of it! 
Kaitz is waiting eagerly for other 
packages to become available. And 
he’d be delighted if SIP could pro- 
gram up for the capability of doing 
all HUD reports. 


System Has many Advantages 

Kaitz calls his Tenant Accounting 
System “‘a workable program, a real 
timesaver that provides the _ infor- 
mation we need in compact form.” 
That information includes updated 
pictures on rents and a breakdown of 
the balance sheets, all presented in an 
easily readable format that can be 
quickly absorbed. 

As a result of the system, Pleasant- 
ville, N.J., has initiated centralized 
rent collection in a bank. This has 
eliminated a process that used to take 
2 or 3 days for several people, result- 
ing in time saved and more pro- 
ductive utilization of staff. And that’s 
one of the main purposes of any 
automated system. 

Another advantage of com- 
puterized systems is that stored data 
can be retrieved quickly by a REACT 
program (retrieving information that 
is already in the computer). This is 
particularly useful for specialized re- 
ports and information requirements. 
Many PHA managers do not yet 
recognize the potential of such a ca- 
pability, but Kaitz is not one of 
them. One of the ways in which he 
plans to utilize REACT is in supply- 
ing the school system with requested 
information about the ages of young 
tenants, without a major investment 
of staff time (making special use of 
what is already in the computers). 


The Camden Experence 

Another cluster member, Executive 
Director Robert S. Miller of the Cam- 
den Housing Authority, also plans to 
make extensive use of the REACT 
reports. Camden is still in the imple- 
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mentation and training phases of SIP, 
but once the automated system is 
operational Miller plans to use 
REACT to provide the tenant demo- 
graphic information required by 
many Federal programs and funding 
proposals. He knows how important 
solid backup information is in justify- 
ing a program and getting it funded, 
and how difficult it can be to obtain 
such information. ‘“You just can’t ex- 
pect an overworked staff to drop 
everything and start digging up a lot 
of information that can take days or 
weeks to gather manually,” he says. 

This is the first computerized 
system to be installed by the Camden 
Housing Authority, which has 2,365 
units. Miller expects it to provide 


Information Retrieval 


timelier HUD reports, more_ infor- 
mation and speedier information than 
any manual system can do. 

Preliminary cost comparisons re- 
cently completed are also favorable 
to the program. Cluster authorities 
are realizing a savings as compared to 
costs for similar services purchased 
from outside agencies. Savings range 
from four cents per unit to thirty- 
seven cents per unit, depending on 
the size of the authority. 


The Future of Automated Systems 

WHA is pleased with the program so 
far, but it recognizes that there are 
still problems to be worked out. Not 
every cluster member is as pleased as 


Pleasantville. But ironing out the 
kinks in a program is one of the 
purposes of a demonstration project. 
There are bound to be some pitfalls 
on the road between an innovative 


concept and its successful execution. 

One of them is that old stumbling 
block—fear of change. The other is a 
lingering lack of understanding of the 
basic value of computerized manage- 
ment tools and how to use them. 

As Charles Bevalaqua, HUD’s area 
representative in Camden (N.J.) who 
works with many of the South Jersey 
PHA’s included in the cluster says, 
“Many managers without a systems 
background have concerns and fears, 
and do not really trust it. They are 
wary of change. | believe these sys- 
tems can be an asset to any au- 
thority, large or small, if utilized 
properly. But you have to make man- 
agers see that, too. And that takes 
patient work with the staff, and deal- 
ing sympathetically with their con- 
cerns.”” 

Joe Morgan recognizes this, and is 
working on ways to improve staff 
training and communication among 
members. An exchange of views and 
ideas will be encouraged at con- 
ferences and seminars. There will be 
concentrated efforts at working with 
authorities in the system while en- 
larging the cluster. Systems will be 
expanded as needed by cluster mem- 
bers. 

The process is reciprocal. While 
cluster authorities are learning how to 
work with and benefit from their 
new computerized systems, WHA is 
getting feedback that helps it improve 
its services to the cluster. 

And by the end of the 2 years, 
HUD should have some answers to its 
questions about the benefits of com- 
puterization, and the cost- effective- 
ness of the cluster concept in bring- 
ing it about. These answers could 
establish the future direction of PHA 
management. 

The eight current SIP cluster mem- 
bers might someday be considered 
pioneers in a successful effort to up- 
grade the management of housing au- 
thorities. Oo 


Ms. Rusten is Public Information Of- 
ficer for the Wilmington Housing Au- 
thority. 
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| The Rise in Housing Costs—1966 to 1976 
| Housing costs for urban consumers have risen by 82 percent over the past 10 years—some 7 percent more than the rise 
| in the overall index of retail prices, according to the Consumer Price Index. 
; The average price of a new home sold in June 1976 was $46,300 compared to $21,100 in 1966,:an increase of 
105 percent. Thirty percent of this increase has occurred since 1973. 

Although Per Capita Disposable Personal Income, expressed in current dollars, increased by 119 percent over the 
) past 10 years, when expressed in constant dollars it shows an increase of only 25 percent. Real Per Capita Income 
| practically leveled off between 1973 and 1976, despite the 32 percent rise in housing costs. 


Consumer Price Index (1967=100) 


June June June June Percent Change 19- 
poe 1976 1973 1971 1966 66-76 66-71 71-76 


All Items 170.1 132.4 121.5 97.1 75 25 40 
» Housing 176.5 133.9 124.0 97.2 82 28 42 
Shelter 178.2 139.4 128.3 96.8 84 32 39 
Rent 144.4 124.0 115.2 98.0 47 18 25 
Homeownership 190.7 145.0 133.0 96.3 98 38 43 
Fuel and utilities 181.7 125.6 114.6 99.1 83 16 59 
Household furnishings 168.5 124.7 118.7 96.9 74 22 42 
and operations 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


New One-Family Homes Sold Median Sales Price 

As of June 30 Price Period Percent Change 
1976 $46,300 1966-1976 105 
1975 37,900 1966-1971 24 
1974 35,100 1971-1976 66 
1973 33,100 1973-1976 30 
1972 26,800 
1971 26,100 

» 1970 23,800 

| 1969 25,200 
1968 25,400 

| 1967 23,700 
1966 21,100 


| Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Disposable Personal Income Per Capita Amount in Current and Constant (1972) Dollars 1966-1976 


Percent Change 
p Current Constant Current Constant 
» Year Dollars Dollars Period Dollars Dollars 
| 1976 (1st Quarter) $5,313 $4,100 1966-1976 104.6 25 
5 1975 5,040 4,012 1966-1971 38.2 13 
| 1974 4,642 3,981 1971-1976 48.1 10 
1973 4,292 4,068 1973-1976 23.8 1 
f 1972 3,837 3,837 
. 1971 3,588 3,714 
| 1970 3,348 3,619 
| 1969 3,111 3,515 
| 1968 2,930 3,464 
| 1967 2,740 SFT 
1966 2,597 3,274 


Source: Economic Report of the President and Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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es pesemene oi : Superintendent of Documents 


Government Printing Office 
IF YOU ARE. ..A public official, builder, Washington, D.C. 20402 
developer, lender, architect, planner, or otherwise 
concerned about housing and the cities, you 


Enclosed find $_______. (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please enter my 
should subscribe NOW to HUD Challenge 


s vee — subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($15.90 a year domestic; 
magazine—the official publication of the U.S. $19.90 if mailed to a foreign address). 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 


Pass a subscription form along to an associate Please charge this order to my Deposit Account Number 
if you have already subscribed for 1976. : 
This 32-page monthly illustrated magazine : Name 
features HUD program information, projects, : 
policies, new directions; achievements by 
government, private industry, and volunteers; 
ideas and innovations in the field, interviews 
and articles from urban experts. 
Please send the coupon directly to GPO. 
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